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The Place to Start... 


Despite the extensive school-building 
program which we have experienced 
during the last year or so, and the in- 
creasing publicity concerning teacher 
shortages and means to overcome them, 
a vast number of pupils are entering 
schools this fall which are inadequate, 
over-crowded and under-staffed. We 
are still experiencing double shifts in 
many schools in order to accommodate 
the increasing enrollments and a sig- 
nificant number of teaching vacanies 
are improperly filled or remain to be 
filled. And we still hear numerous com- 


plaints about the schools in general. 


To some extent the local school pa- 
trons and community public are aware 
of the problems; yet, they sit idly by 
and do nothing, or they assume that 
the responsibility for the whole issue 
lies elsewhere. The public seems to 
believe that the law-making groups are 
at fault; that constitutional provisions 
for education are sound and immune to 
amendment; or that school adminis- 
trators (national, state, and local) are 
the groups solely responsible for solv- 
ing educational problems. The public 
apparently forgets that the schools are 


tax-supported and that the public itsel} 
has the first right to demand and secure 
what it needs in the way of educational 
facilities in the local community. Yet, 
to date, this group has been quite ejfec- 
tively deleted from the scene or com- 
pletely ignored. 


If means of finance as prescribed by 
law are not adequate to provide neces- 
sary educational facilities, then the law 
can be changed. If teachers’ salaries 
are not high enough to attract and re- 
tain sufficient teaching staff, then sal- 
aries can be raised. If curricula and 
school programs are not meeting the 
needs of the pupils, then the school pro- 
grams can be revised. It seems a rela- 
tively simple matter for our various 
units of government or other organized 
groups to put forth tremendous effort 
and unlimited funds to construct high- 
ways, conserve resources, provide other 
public or private services, and meet 
unexpected emergencies. Yet it ap- 
pears next to impossible indeed to 
solve the education issue, which in it- 
self is justifiably described as a 


nation-wide emergency. 


The whole question seems to be, 


“Where do we start in order to get the 
job done?” Perhaps there is no one 
best answer to the problem at hand, 
but it would appear only logical that 
concerted effort by the local com- 
munities on a mass scale for better 
schools would have favorable results. 
A uniform opinion of the voting public 
will result in the selection of public 
officials and school administrators who 
will be obligated to act in accordance 
with the wishes of the people. (The 


democratic process in operation! ) 


The task at hand, then, is one of an 
enlightened public, and the initial fac- 
tor is one of leadership. People in the 
profession of education have the re- 
sponsibility in assisting the lay groups 
in the local communities to formulate 
sound philosophies of education and 
then to provide direction that will help 
them devise the means to the desired 


ends. 


If the citizens of this nation know 
what they want and see the possibilities 


for attaining their goals, the obstacles 


are no longer insurmountable. 


Charles Hardaway, Editor. 
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Characteristics of an Effective 


Learning Situation 


HERBERT J. KLAUSMEIER 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Editor’s Note: 

Dr. Klausmeier is an alumnus of Indiana 
State receiving both his bachelor’s (1940) 
and master’s (1947) degrees from this col- 
lege. He is the author of numerous text- 
books in the field of education. 


The principal components in a learn- 
ing situation involving one individual 
are the learner, what is learned, and a 
physical environment in which the 
learning occurs. If we add to these the 
usual condition of having someone 
guide the learner or learners, then two 
further components are apparent: the 
guide of the learner, usually an adult 
such as an instructor, teacher, or thera- 
pist, and the instruction beween the in- 
structor and the learners, Examine now 
some characeristics of an_ effective 
learning situation, bringing in all five 
components and focusing upon of the 
role of the teacher, instructor, or thera- 


pist. 


A. The Learner’ 

1. Motivation within the learner is 
essential to an effective learning situa- 
tion. An individual may have any of 
many motives for learning and usually 
more than one motive leads to a par- 
ticular response. Three of the principal 
motivating forces in human beings are 
to secure mastery over some aspect of 
the environment, also referred to as the 
achievement motive; to secure social 
approval, which if interpreted broadly 
enough is also achievement; and_ to 
satisfy curiosity, referred to frequently 
as the exploratory motive. For clarifi- 


1For more complete examples and analyses 
at the high school and elementary grade 
level, see Klausmeier, Herbert J., Principles 
and Practices of Secondary School Teaching, 
Harper & Brothers, 1953, Ch. 2, 3; and 
Klausmeier, Herbert J., et.al,, Teaching in 
the Elementary School, Harper & Brothers, 
1956, Ch. 2, 3. Elizabeth B. Hurlock, De- 
velopmental Psychology, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1953, presents an excellent state- 

ment concerning adulthood, Chs. 10-12. 
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cation, an example of each is consider- 
ed. 

Sarah has not yet learned to swim. 
She finds that swimming is a favorite 
recreation of her friends. Thinking that 
swimming might be pleasurable for her 
too, she enrolls in a beginning swim- 
ming class. Although knowing some- 
thing of the nature of water from 
previous experiences, she finds that 
propelling herself on the surface of the 
water is challenging. Sarah tries to 
achieve mastery over the self-water 
relationship, to swim. As long as this 
desire for mastery continues, the pos- 
sibility for efficient learning is present. 
Other instances of the achievement mo- 
live in operation are indicated by the 
widespread effort of children in activi- 
ties such as learning to ride a bicycle 
well, to read well, to master pencil and 
paper in writing. 

Mary, a college student, desires so- 
cial approval. She is not particularly 
interested in her kinesiology class, does 
not have a strong motive to master the 
materials. A fellow she dates is taking 
the same course and does well in it. 
He thinks that she should do well too. 
To secure his continuing approval, 
Mary works hard. In addition, she ad- 
mires her instructor and wishes to ap- 
pear to good advantage to him, so she 
also works to secure his approval. With 
learners of high-school age and above, 
receiving approval from agemates or 
peers is typically a stronger motivating 
force than is receiving approval from 
instructors. Further, in a group where 
most of the members feel that achieving 
high or working hard will meet dis- 
approval from their peers, the instruc: 
tor is relatively powerless to change 
the pattern except through modifying 
the attiudes of the group. 


Francine is curious. She sees a tele- 
vision program of the foods obtainable 


in the Farmers’ Market of Los Angeles. 
having purchased 


Although always 
ready-made salad dressings, she decides 
to try to prepare her own mixes, Curi- 
osity leads her to do this; she explores. 
Many individuals such as Francine and 
especially younger children explore, 
not to master things particularly or to 
receive social aproval, but to experi- 
ence how it tastes, looks, feels, or 
smells, what sensation it produces, 
“what will happen if I do it.” 

A group learning situation is poten- 
tially an excellent one when all these 
motives—achievement, social approval, 
and exploration—are operating con- 
currently. The type and intensity of 
motivation varies among individuals; 
therefore, the instructor does well to 
arrange the situation so that it is pos- 
sible for any individual learner in the 
group to act upon motives which may 


be most intense and long lasting. 

2. The learner's making progress 
and experiencing feelings of success 
facilitate learning. Return now to the 
previous examples for illustration of 
this principle. Sarah will likely contin- 
ue to spend effort in learning to swin so 
long as she feels that she is making 
progress in her efforts. Mary will work 
in the kinesiology course to secure 
the continuing approval of her boy 
friend. Francine will experiment with 
salad dressings so long as it challenges 
her curiosity and she experiences suc- 
cess feelings in connection with it. 
When these individuals feel that they 
are highly unsuccessful and are not 
making progress, they will slacken or 
cease their efforts. 

A critical problem arises when a 
learner ceases efforts because of feel- 
ings of failure and lack of progress. 
This occurs when the learner 
feels that he is supposed to learn some- 
thing which somebody else thinks is 
good for him but for which he sees no 
need or purpose. A typical response of 
the instructor in these instances is to 
use rewards, threatened punishments, 
or both. 

Rewards may be necessary at times 
to get some learners started and may 


often 


prove successful. Threatened or actual 
punishments may also. The most un- 
fortunate by-product of both rewards 
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and punishments is that the learner 
may not and probably will not work on 
his own unless someone continues to 
give rewards or to threaten punishment. 
A second undesirable outcome is that 
unfriendly feelings toward the instruc- 
tor develop. The latter is true in all or 
nearly all cases where severe punish 
ments are administered and in many 
instances where desired rewards are 
given to a few and not to the many. 
It is doubtful that any learning out- 
come is worth an instructor's losing a 
good relationship with the learners or 
creating emotional problems for them. 

There is a better approach than re- 
warding or punishing the unmotivated, 
resisting, or failing learner. One first 
needs to appraise the proposed learn- 
ing activity to make sure that it is 
reasonable for the learners. Then if 
one can get the learner sufficiently in- 
terested to work on a small portion 
of the task or a related simple task, 
praise him for his efforts, and have 
him experience an early feeling of suc- 
cess, he may continue. Unfortunately, 
a complete answer to aiding learners 
who have experienced many failures 
or who have lost zest for life and learn- 
ing has not yet been found. A combina- 
tion of using rewards, giving individ- 
ual help and encouragement, and en- 
gendering success feelings seems to be 
the most promising practice. 

3. The learner’s present ability, pre- 
vious experiences, and health affect the 
rate and quality of learning. For suc- 
cess in any learning activity, some 
measure of ability related to the act- 
ivity is required. The more the ability, 
other things being equal, the more 
rapid and rich the learning experience. 
Thus, the low-level feebleminded child 
walks and speaks his first words many 
months later than does the normally 
developing child, and the feebleminded 
child talks and walks with less effici- 
ency. The child with good eye-hand 
coordination learns to write his name 
with less effort, more speed, and better 
quality than does the one with poor 
coordination. The individual with keen 
auditory discrimination and good body 
control learns to dance more readily 
and better than does the one whose 
hearing and rhythm are poor. For all 
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learning activities, related abilities are 
required for excellent performance. 
The abilities are distributed unequally 
among human beings. Thus, what may 
be an entirely appropriate activity for 
one individual may not be for another. 

Beyond infancy, previous experi- 
ences related to the particular learning 
activity in progress affect success in 
it. The adult who learned to speak a 
foreign language well as a child does 
better renewing his speaking of it than 
one without such childhood experi- 
ences. The college student with skills 
in many recreational activities will set 
up a better program of recreation for 
adults than will one without such previ- 
ous recreational experiences. The child 
who learned little arithmetic in the 
first eight years of school will experi- 
ence more difficulty in algebra than will 
the one who learned well in the grades. 
Thus, not only intensity of motivation 
and ability make a difference in the 
learning situation, but also the previ- 
ous experiences of the learner. 


Health, too, is an important factor 
in learning. An acutely ill person can- 
not learn well, if at all. The chronically 
ill person or convalescent, however, 
may work at tasks industriously to 
compensate for his illness if the illness 
does not sap his vitality or disturb 
his emotional well being. The chroni- 
cally ill or convalescent who has lost 
zest or hope for a normal life, similar 
to the child who has experienced so 
many frustrations as to become apathe- 
tic, may be most difficult to arouse 
from listlessness and apathy. Psycho- 
logical or psychiatric therapy is needed 
to help these individuals reassess 
themselves in the situation. Once some 
spark for life and effort can be aroused, 
novel tasks to reawaken curiosity. sim- 
ple tasks that can be performed quickly 
and successfully, individual help, en- 
couragement, and use of rewards may 
help the individual to try again. 


B. What Is Learned 
Six dimensions on which to classify 
the “what is learned” are interest to 
the learner, meaningfulness to the 
learner, value to the learner from his 
point of view. value to the learner 
from the point of view of society, 


ease-difhculty of the learning task, 


and the time required to achieve learn- 
ing results.” 

Fred, age six, gets his birthday pre- 
sent, a twenty-inch bicycle. After four 
vears on a tricycle, learning to ride 
the bicycie is interesting, meaningful, 
of high value to Fred, and_ easily 
learned. In a very short period of 
practice, Fred is maneuvering with the 
usual share of falls, bumps, scratches. 
Society places such little value on 
this learning that infrequently is more 
than a few minutes of instruction pro- 
vided. In the case of adolescents’ learn- 
ing to drive a car, the situation is much 
the same except that adult society 
places enough value on it to provide 
formal instruction in the high school. 

How can other learning activities be 
provided to achieve similar outcomes 
as Fred's learning to ride his bicycle 
and most adolescents’ learning to drive 
a car? In the previous discussion, un- 
solved problems of aiding the individ: 
ual who has experienced repeated fail- 
ures or who has lost zest for learning 
were indicated. For such individual, 
arousing interest and aiding him to 
find meaning and value in effort is the 
principal problem. Doing this is close- 
ly associated with the kind of learning 
activity proposed, its difficulty, and the 
length of time required to achieve 
results. In many schools, for example, 
after a child has done very poorly in 
first-grade reading. we have him re- 
peat the grade, often using the same 
textbooks. If a high-school student fails 
a history course required for gradua- 
tion. we put him back in the same 
situation where he has already failed. 
Often the approach of adults to learn- 
ers who fail is to present the same 
thing over and in the same way. 
Inasmuch as a frequent source of 


“More specific principles of learning apply 
to various outcomes or types of learning. 
For these principles as related to the learn- 
ing of skills, attitudes, concepts, and pro- 
blem-solving techniques, see appropiate 
chapters in the first two references pre- 
viously listed; in Cronbach, Lee J., Eduea- 
tional Psychology, New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1954; and in National 
Society for the Study of Education, Learning 
and Instruction, Forty-ninth Yearbook, Part 
|, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1950. 
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inefhcient learning lies in the many 
siuations in which an individual in an 
authority role proposes a learning ac- 
tivity to one or more individuals in a 
supposedly follower role, an analysis 
of a simple learning task may be help- 
ful. 

In the first week of school, the first- 
grade teacher, Miss Bright, desires the 
children to learn to write their names 
in manuscript form. She has a brightly- 
colored, attractive, picture-and-story 
book for each child. This book is to 
be kept at school. Miss Bright suggests 
that each child write his name on his 
book so that each will know which is 
his. She has already placed a sheet of 
paper inside the cover with the child’s 
name on the paper. Now passing out 
the books, Miss Bright says that she 
would like for each child first to write 
his name on the paper, as she has 
done, so that when the name is written 
on the book it will look nice and he 
can tell that it is his. Note that Miss 
Bright has made a reasonable attempt 
to make learning to write interesting 
by providing an attractive book. She 
has tried to make it of value to the 
learner—he will recognize which is his 
book if he writes his name. She has 
atiempted to give the writing meaning 
to the learners by giving a model to 
follow; during later instruction she 
will have to go farther than this. The 
task is one in which most first-grade 
children experience success feelings 
after a few minutes of practice. Miss 
Bright, of course, does not set up a 
common standard for all to achieve 
which would cause many to experience 
failure. 

This discussion of what is learned 
may be summarized in five principles: 

1. An activity which is interesting 
and meaningful augments learning. 

2. An activity which has value both 
to the learner and to society yields 
satisfying outcomes. 

3. An activity which is sufficiently 
difficult to challenge and sufficiently 
easy to allow for success feelings 
facilitates learning. 

4. Adjusting the length of time for 
individuals to make progress in an 
activity enhances learning. 

5. Learning a task in the form and 


4 


under the conditions it will be used 
later improves learning. 
C. The Physical Environment 

The physical environment in which 
the learning takes place is probably 
as important to efficiency in learning 
as the physical conditions in a factory 
or bank are to the success of such 
ventures. To try to stimulate learner 
effort in a rundown, overcrowded, ill- 
equipped room will probably meet with 
the same fate as do parental attempts 
to rear ten children in a one-room 
shanty or a psychiatrist’s attempts to 
provide therapy in the receiving ward 
of a mental hospital. 

The many desirable features of an 
environment conducive to learning 
are familiar to most instructors. There- 
fore, only two generalizations are out- 
lined and discussed briefly. 

1. An environment for the original 
learning which is the same as that 
in which it will be used later improves 
learning. Occasionally teachers become 
so accustomed to a classroom or other 
building space that they try to ac 
complish all sorts of things without 
moving from it. One teacher stays in 
the classroom for all instruction in use 
of the library. A second offers a sup- 
posedly complete program of driver 
education within the building. A third 
fails to take the students to a city 
council meeting, the state legislature, 
or the police department in a civics 
class. During the present acute teacher 
shortage, some professors propose that 
the entire program of teacher-prepara- 
tion be conducted in college class- 
rooms. The prospective teacher thus 
would not work or get into a school at 
the level he intends to teach until he 
actually accepts his first teaching posi- 
tion. It is, of course, impractical and 
impossible for some of the usual school 
learning to be guided outside the build- 
ing. Nevertheless, careful examination 
of the nature of proposed learning 
tasks is needed to identify excellent 
environments outside the classroom 
which would arouse interest, make the 
activity more real, and encourage re- 
tention of what is learned. Student 
failure to learn efficiently in areas such 
as safety, civics, recreation, sociology, 
child psychology, family living, and 


economics is related at times to the 
unreality and farcicalness of the learn- 
ing in the usual classroom environ- 
ment. 

2. Having available all essential ma- 
terials, supplies, and equipment as the 
learner is ready augments learning. 
Motion pictures, television and radio 
programs, and theatrical productions 
demonstrate the importance of having 
essential materials available at the 
right time. So also do the delivery 
and operating room of the hospital and 
the assembly line in the modern fac- 
tory. Loss of life at childbirth, accident- 
al drownings, highly frustrated boys at 
the entrance of the football stadium at 
game time may at times indicate that 
something was missing which someone 
was ready to use and needed at a 
particular time. In the early days of 
educational sound films, we often 
wondered if the movie would start on 
time and, after it had, whether we 
would see the end of it today or during 
some other class period. 

In demonstrating a process, engag- 
ing the learner in a physical activity, 
or explaining a concept which is dif- 
ficult for the learner, the responsible 
person can improve the learning and 
avoid frustrating the learner by hav- 
ing essential materials ready for use. 
D. The Teacher and Teacher-Learner 

Interaction 

Space does not permit extensive 
treatment of the many professional 
competences needed for conducting an 
efficient learning situation. However, 
from the preceding and subsequent 
discussion, many of the competences 
of the good teacher may be inferred. 

What are some things generally de- 
sired by learners in their leaders? The 
list includes knowledge of the subject, 
ability to demonstrate a process or skill 
being studied, poise, a constructive and 
encouraging manner, friendliness, par- 
ticipation with the learners in the ac- 
tivity, allowing the learner to work 
through some of his own problems, a 
planned but flexible procedure to meet 
individual needs, helpful in planning 
and evaluating work, interested in the 
learner as a person. No person can be 
all of these things to all learners in all 


‘situations. Probably not all potential 
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learners would respond consistently, 
day after day, to such an individual if 
he did 
response to their leader is related to the 
way in which he carries out his re- 
sponsibilities. Further, the attitudes in- 
dividuals acquire toward the leader, 
the learning activity, and the institu- 
tion in which the learning occurs re- 
sult largely from the personal charac- 
teristics of the leader and his methods 
of leading. 


Methods used by persons delegated 
authority to lead, such as in the class- 
room, include repressive, permissive, 
and group-centered. There are an infi- 
nite number of degrees of these, both 
among individuals and within the same 
person at different times. 


exist. Nevertheless. learners’ 


A highly repressing leader allows 
little or no spontaneous interaction 
among the group members, provides 
little or no opportunity for leader- 
group planning or evaluating of activi- 
ties, remains aloof from the group, 
and sets the rules of conduct, the learn- 
ing tasks to be performed, and if com- 
petent, the methods of performing the 
tasks. If he is sufficiently strong and 
controls enough important areas of 
the members’ lives over an extended 
period of time, the members may even- 
tually become entirely submissive. 
Slave, caste, and dictatorship societies 
exemplify this form of leadership, prac- 
ticed on a wide scale throughout the 
society. If, however, the leader is not 
sufficiently strong or cannot control 
enough important elements in the lives 
of the members, they become first 
covertly and later overtly rebellious. In 
a classroom situation of normally de- 
veloping individuals, frequent drop- 
ping of books and pencils, faked cry- 
ing, loud nose blowing, frequent 
coughing and clearing of throat, and 
going through the motions but not per- 
forming leader-proposed tasks well are 
indications of covert rebelliousness. 
The members are using techniques 
hard for the leader to identify as being 
faked and, therefore, difficult to con- 
trol. 


In some situations, such as meeting 
an aggressive boisterous group for the 
first time, or having responsibility for 
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an incompetent individual, or having 
responsibility for an immature group 
in a potentially dangerous situation, 
the leader may be wise to use highly 
repressive methods. However, using 
such methods over a long period of 
time produces continued immaturity, 
dependence, and incompetence in the 
group members. 


Highly permissive leadership allows 
the members to do what they desire, 
when, and however they desire. This 
method occurs unintentionally when 
the sincere leader greatly overestimates 
the motivation or abilities of the mem- 
bers and puts them on their own too 
suddenly and too completely. It also 
occurs in situations where the leader 
has a poor sense of values. That is, 
the leader, although having verbally 
and by his presence accepted responsi- 
bility for leadership, fails to provide 
it. In classroom situations allowing stu- 
dents to play cards for money, read 
pulp literature, deliberately aggress 
against one another, sleep or complete- 
ly withdraw from what is to be learn- 
ed, illustrate leader values grossly dif- 
ferent from societal expectations. 


In some situations, highly permissive 
leadership purposefully carried out by 
a sincere leader may be desirable. Ex- 
amples are the therapist’s attempting 
to aid a disturbed individual free him- 
self of pent-up aggressive feelings, a 
therapist’s attempting to aid the in- 
dividual understand himself by encour- 
aging him to speak and do whatever he 
chooses; and in group situations, the 
leader’s putting the members on their 
own to estimate the extent of group 
cohesion and the ability of the group 
to proceed independently without his 
active leadership. Also, in a_ well- 
behaved small group, the leader in 
such learning areas as art, drama, 
dance, and creative writing may be 
highly permissive so as not to impede 
the creative expressions of the mem- 
bers. 


A group-centered leader does what- 
ever is necessary in his first meetings 
with a group to establish his role as 
the leader. He also starts working im- 
mediately toward identifying potential 
leaders in the group who may work 


with sub-groups. Typically, there is 
early leader-group discussion to identi- 
fy possible goals toward which to work. 
In school situations, the teacher often 
decides the general content of the 
learnings with the group members 
contributing suggestions concerning 
who will do what, how it 
be done, how well it 
learned, when it will be completed. 
This form of cooperative leader- 
group planning is a reasonable way of 
aiding each learner to become vitally 
concerned with what to learn and want- 
ing to achieve a measure of success in 
it. For example, if the instructor in 
English has proposed four units—in 
drama, short story, novel, and _ bio- 
graphy—planning with the students the 
order in which to pursue the units is 
a first step in getting the students in- 
volved. When they decide to start with 
biography in order to relate the work 
with their history class, the possibilities 
unfold for identifying each biography 
to be studied, according to the interest 
of each student or on some other plan. 
If the instructor knows the interests 
and abilities of each student, he can 
give very helpful suggestions at this 
point, including sources of biographies 
and possible difficulty in reading. After 
each student has started his reading, a 
common basis is established for whole- 
class and small-group discussion of the 
elements of good biography. Bright 
students will early find possible weak- 
nesses and may propose identifying 
and interviewing local personages as a 
source for writing a biography of a 
local person. All along the way, the 
leader is working with the group: help- 
ing locate materials, guiding practice, 
evaluating, encouraging, giving firm or 
subdued direction as needed. There are 
many situations in and out of school 
where this form of leadership works 
well. Besides mastering usual subject 
matter as well as under a more re- 
pressing form of leadership, the group 
members have the opportunity for 
friendly interaction and sharing of 
ideas, for helping one another, for 
learning communication and other so- 
cial skills, for developing and practic- 
ing social attitudes. 

The nature of what is to be learned, 
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the learners, the environment in which 
the learning occurs, and the personality 
of the leader all must be considered 
in deciding whether to attempt repres- 
sive. permissive or group-centered 
leadership. One person by the nature 
of his personalty and position cannot 
be permissive, another cannot be re- 
pressive, still another is unable to prac- 


Also, 


groups do not respond to leader con- 


tice group-centered control. 
rol in the same manner. Kindergarten 
children respond differently to their 
teacher's controls than do the parents 
of the children. College professors react 
differently to loyalty oaths than do 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

A difficult problem for leaders, re- 
lated to leadership, is adjusting to 
greatly different forms in a short time 
interval, Thus, the child at breakfast 
is confused by a pattern in which the 
mother is highly permissive and _ the 
father highly repressive. Imagine stu- 
dents in the first daily class period 
receiving instruction in algebra from 
a male who insists that the learning 
and behavior be as precise and orderly 
in the 
next class period in an art class in 


as a mathematical formula: 


which they are supposed to proceed on 
their own, expressing whatever ideas or 
feelings they may choose in whatever 
media they deem appropriate; then to 
the civics class where they are sup- 


posed to plan the unit activities for a 
six-week period with the teacher, Or, 
put yourself in a convalescent ward. 
The physician in a two-minute visit 
forcefully and emphatically tells you 
to take the injections every four hours. 
There is no choice for you and no op- 
portunity to express your ideas or feel- 
ings. You return to your room where 
the nurse, after discreetly determining 
the physician’s orders, asks: “What 
shall we do this morning? Swim? Go 
for a walk? Go to the sun room? To 
the reaction room?” After considering 
the pros and cons, delivered by the 
nurse. you succumb to the last sugges- 
tion she made, Entering the reaction 
room at the same time as fifty other 
convalescents, you hear the attendant 
say: “I hope you like it here this 
morning. What do you want to do?” 

And what does the convalescent 
want to do? Throw his faded robe 
from the highest window? Let out an 
oath or a prayer? Just sit? Take a 
verbal or physical stab at a more senile 
patient? Wait for the attendant to 
tell him what, when, and how to do 
something? The answer depends on the 
patient. If the nurse, however, wishes 
to aid the patient in planning his own 
activities in the hospital now in order 
to prepare him for going back to life 
results 


outside the hospital, better 


would be achieved if the physician 


We Now Offer the Master's Degree 


A. R. GASKILL 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY, 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


On June 21st, 1954 an independent 
graduate program was launched at 
Central Michigan College’, an event 
which passed almost without note on 
the academic scene. From its incep- 
tion, however, the program has been 
favorably received. Steadily increasing 
enrollments in this newly formed di- 
vision suggest that it may have a long 
avd productive life. Much of the early 
success enjoyed by his expanded pro- 
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gram can be explained, at least in part, 
by the fact that for fifteen years prior 
to the launching of an independent 
program, graduate courses had been 
offered at the college under the spon- 
sorship of a sister institution of univer- 
sity status. That mutually advantage- 
ous arrangement and its evolution into 
a program is spelled out in the exerpt 
which follows. 


“Central Michigan College has 
offered graduate courses as an 


and attendant practiced leadership si- 
milar to the nurse. 


This brief presentation of leader and 
leader-learner interaction may now be 
summarized in three generalizations: 

1. A learning situation is improved 
when the form of leadership is selected 
on the basis of outcomes desired and 
the nature of the learners. 

2. Effective group-centered leader- 
ship is equally efficient in achieving 
subject-matter learnings and more effi- 
cient in the development of desirable 
social attitudes and communication 
skills than are repressive and permis- 
sive leadership. 

3. A more effective learning situa- 
tion ts achieved through providing 
learners consistent leadership than 
through subjecting them to varying 
forms during a short time interval. 

In summary, an eflective learning 
situation may characterized as one in 
which the learner or learners acquire 
socially approved attitudes, skills, or 
concepts as rapidly and with as much 
meaning as their readiness permits. 
When a group or individual desires to 
master a learning task which has mean- 
ing and value to him and is provided 
or can secure the essential materials 
and equipment, a competent, well- 
adjusted leader materially facilitates 
the learning. 


extra-mural unit of the University 
of Michigan since the summer of 
1939. This co-operative arrange- 
ment with the University has been 
a very happy one as it has resulted 
in the building of a system of 
graduate work beneficial to the 
college and the students it serves. 
During this time approximately 
forty of the College staff have been 
approved by the University for the 
teaching of graduate courses and 
almost a hundred courses have 
been developed and offered per- 
iodically, As a consequence of this 
development, enrollments have 
grown. For this reason and be- 
cause of the need for students to 
complete ten hours of work after 
the granting of the provisional 
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[teaching] certificate there has 
been a considerable demand for 
the establishment of an independ- 
ent unit. This has resulted in the 
fifth year program in the elemen- 
tary field.” 


This long and fruitful association 
did not, however, unduely color or 
dominate the thinking of the Central 
Michigan College faculty members re- 
sponsible for formulating the selected 
curricular offerings.® In fact, the cur- 
ricular were especially tailored to fit 
the unique needs of the student body 
being served.! These curricula are also 
worthy of note because they reflect 
the all-too-rarely-encountered hamoni- 
ous judgments of two hard-to-reconcile 
faculty groups which exist amorphous- 
ly on almost every campus—subject 
matter specialists, and professional 
educators. This sensible meeting of 
minds is best illustrated, perhaps by 
the curriculum leading to the Master’s 
Degree in Administration and Super- 
vision of Elementary Education, A 
brief description of that program of 
study follows. 

Using the thirty hours of required 
work as a point of departure, the can- 
didate must choose at least ten hours 
of approved professional course work, 
ten hours from cognate course offer- 
ings (to be distributed among the sev- 
eral subject matter fields in a manner 
which need not be detailed here) ,° plus 
ten hours which may be taken entirely 
from approved professional courses, or 
from approved cognate 
courses, or divided in any proportion 
between the two categories. The plan 


entirely 


of study is usually prepared initially 
by the candidate (after general coun- 
seling), and reviewed by the graduate 


“Central Michigan College, Bulletin of the 
Graduate Division, Vol. 61, No. 3, June, 
1955, p. 1. 

*“’Teaching In the Elementary School”, “Ad- 
ministration and Supervision of Elementary 
Schools”, “Special Education (Speech and 
Hearing) In the Elementary Schools’, and 
“Supervision of Student Teaching In the 
Elementary Schools”. 

‘Through planning sessions sponsored by 
the College and attended by school officials 
representing those school districts served 
most intensively by this Institution. 

“For this information. see the Central 
Michigan College GRADUATE  DIVSION 
BULLETIN, available upon request. 
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advisor. Final approval or disapproval 
rests with the Director of Graduate 
Studies. The thesis is optional. 

The curriculm which has just been 
very briefly described possesses, in this 
writer’s opinion, maximum flexibility 
combined with an invaluable built-in 
safety feature which makes certain that 
candidates will not entirely neglect 
either their professional training or 
their general education in pursuing 
graduate work. It may be added, 
that much to the 
gratification of the originating faculty 


parenthetically, 


committees, no major changes in the 
curricula have been deemed needful 
after more than a year of operation. 


Are there any areas in this fledgling 
program of graduate work which might 
be viewed as soft spots? The answer. of 
course, is yes. In all probability we can 
and should do at least three things to 
strengthen our program. 


(1) Devise some way of making 
thesis writing more attractive to those 
students who have the ability to do 
original research and creative writing. 
We believe that many of our graduate 
students who are well qualified to do 
this kind of work are avoiding it, per- 
haps because the maximum credit of 
six hours offered for the thesis is not 
sufficient incentive, 


(2) We are also mildly concerned 
about our cognate courses. The crea- 
tion, field testing, and revising of cog- 
nate offerings to give the student with 
little or no previous training in the 
field a nodding acquaintance with a 
discipline is, at best, extremely difficult. 
Compressing, for example, an over- 
view of the physical sciences into a 
single two hour course takes some 
doing! With few precedents to guide 
us the actual selection of content and 
formulation of methodolgy has caused. 
as might have been anticipated, much 


soul-searching on the Central Michigan 


campus. Efforts made in this direction 
have had, however, at least one signif- 
icant beneficial effect upon the staff. 
Subject matter specialists and teaching 
methods specialists have found it need- 
ful to think together about the solution 
of this common problem. 


(3) We believe that many students 


who can do and should be doing grad- 
uate work successfully are not availing 
themselves of this newly provided, 
more readily accessible graduate offer- 
ing. This is true despite the fact that 
all students receiving the bachelor’s de- 
gree (and a five year provisional teach- 
ing 
hours of work (in Michigan) to renew 


certificate) must complete ten 
the certificate. Too many holders of the 
bachelor’s degree are delaying their 
graduate work until they are older. 
This results in lost income to the teach- 
er. and lower professional! services 
for children, As a college offering gra- 
duate work, we believe we must work 
more actively to encourage all qualified 
persons to continue their professional 
preparation through the master’s de- 
gree. 


Restating, what are the strengths and 
weaknesses of Central Michigan Col- 
lege’s recently developed program of 
graduate studies? As we see them, 
(1) The basic 


curriculum design is both sound and 


our strengths are: 
flexible, providing a healthy balance 
between a liberal and a technical edu- 
cation, (2) Subject matter specialists 
and teachers of professional courses 
have been brought into a closer work- 
ing relationship with each other. (3) 
And, an adequate number of tested 
technical and professional courses are 
available and staffed by fully qualified 
instructors. Areas to be strengthened 
we believe to be as follows: (1) Cog- 
nate courses now available are not yet 
fully adequate to our needs. (2) Quali- 
fied students must somehow be given 
greater incentive to continue their pro- 
fessional preparation through the mas- 
ters degree, especially when facilities 
for pursuing the degree are readily 
accessible. (3) And finally, it seems 
that certain candidates who are quali- 
fied to do creative work are unwisely 


avoiding the thesis option in our pro- 


gram. 
These and other relevant and in- 
teresting asides, however, cannot ob- 


scure the fact that the fifth year of 
higher education can be added to an 
established four year program with 
gratifying results. Our experience has 
lead us to believe that where plant and 
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faculty are adequate, this enlargement 
of function for many colleges is highly 
desirable—for others, inevitable. 
While we are engaged in sweeping 
generalizations, it might also be said 
with some assurance that given the 
sympathetic co-operation of a sister in- 
stitution of university status—assuming 
careful pre-planning and organization 
of resources by the faculty of the in- 
stitution concerned—and recongnizing 
that a flood of college enrollees is al- 


most upon us, indications seem highly 
favorable for the inaguration of a fifth 
year program for at least some four 
year colleges. Indeed, it may well be 
that those universities which have the 
vision and wisdom to encourage this 
expanded function of the college will 
be the very institutions which, thus 
partially freed from one traditional 
university function, will find them- 
selves in a better position to pursue 
more effectively those goals which are 


Oklahoma's Fifth-Year Program 


JAMES F. ROGERS 


DEAN OF INSTRUCTION, SOUTHEASTERN STATE COLLEGE, DURANT, OKLAHOMA. 


For several years the six state col- 
leges in Oklahoma which have served 
primarily as teachers colleges sought 
means whereby they might enlarge 
their respective areas. As early as 
1951 at least some of these institutions 
entered into a co-operative program 
whereby as many as eight semester 
hours of work completed on the local 
campuses was credited toward a 
masters degree at either the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma or the Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
By 1953 definite plans were being 
made to offer a masters degree on the 
local campuses. 

In the summer of 1954 a program 
leading to the “Master of Teaching” 
degree was launched. From its inception 
plans were made to give specific atten- 
tion to the needs of the classroom 
teacher. Consequently no program has 
been designed for administrators. 

These are some of the principles and 
_ practices which have generally been 
followed. 

1. Teaching experience—At least one 
year of satisfactory teaching experi- 
ence is required before the degree is 
completed. 

2. Teaching needs—The program of 
studies for each teacher is tailor-made 
to fill the needs of the individual 
teacher. Accordingly few courses are 
required for all teachers. 

3. Field of specialization—Addition- 
al work is encouraged in the field of 
specialization in order that the teach- 
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ers mastery may be broadened and 
deepened. 

4. General education—Additional 
work in general education is encour- 
aged. 

5. Professional  education—Addi- 
tional work in professional education 
is provided for, but not to the exclu- 
sion of work in the ‘areas of the spe- 
cialization and general education. 

6. Research—Since these teachers 
will, for the most part, be consumers 
rather than producers of research they 
are encouraged to become proficiént in 
the use of research materials. Conse- 
quently, no research of thesis propor- 
tions is required. 


7. Nature of degree—The “Master 
of Teaching” degree is considered pri- 
marily as a terminal program and not 
as intermediate between the bacca- 
laureate and doctoral. 


The first “Master of Teaching” de- 
grees were awarded in the summer of 
1955. Another class received degrees in 
May, 1956. On the basis of a sampling 
of the programs of the 263 graduates 


exclusively the university’s; namely, 
the training of highly specialized lead- 
ers, and research. 

In any event the early success of our 
fifth year program at Central Michigan 
College has lead us to conclude that 
we have acted wisely and well. We 
have our eye on the future. We be- 
lieve we can and should grow as the 
enlarged opportunities and challenges 
of today and tomorrow make them- 
selves known to us. 


of five of the colleges, it is possible to 
determine certain characteristics of the 
work leading to this degree. 

Sixty-five per cent of those receiving 
the degree were elementary teachers, 
and thirty-five per cent were in second- 
ary fields. A sampling of twelve per 
cent of the programs of the elementary 
teachers was used, and thirteen per 
cent of the programs of the secondary 
teachers were analyzed. Table I shows 
the distribution among the _ several 
areas for both the elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers. 


Since the inauguration of the pro- 
gram there has been a significant 
change in the pattern as indicated in 
Table I. Future graduates will have 
had considerably less work in the area 
of professional education and more in 
the areas of specialization and general 
eduction. 


It is believed that the program lead- 
ing to the “Master of Teaching” degree 
provides for: more work outside of 
professional education than is the case 
of the traditional masters degree in 
teacher education. The flexibility of 
the program should make it possible 
for teachers colleges to serve more of 
the needs of a greater number of teach- 
ers for our schools. 


Table I 
Area of Semester Hours in Semester Hours Semester Hours 
Teaching Specialization in Professional in General 
Education and Education 
Psychology 
Elementary 
Teachers 39% 46% 15% 
Secondary 
Teachers 37% 52% 11% 
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New Social Roles for Adolescents 


ISRAEL WORONOFF 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, EASTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE, 


Adolescence has been likened to a 
slow rocking ship which has sailed un- 
steadily from the island of childhood 
toward the mainland of adulthood. The 
passage is fraught with dangers as the 
vessel plows through the storms which 
occur during the journey. A good com- 
pass is a most invaluable aid in insur- 
ing the success of the journey. It is 
the compass of adolesence technically 
known as the role which is the concern 
of this paper. 

A good deal has been said and writ- 
ten about the turbulence of the adoles- 
cent period in our society. The phys- 
ical changes which have occured com- 
mencing with the pre-pubertal spurt 
have been designated as the basis for 
much of the emotional upset of this 
phase of growth and development. 
However, as Dr. Ruth Benedict points 
out, the social aspects of adolescence 
are far more important in the adjust- 
ment problems of youth than any 
physiological phenomena. In her stud- 
ies of pre-literate cultures, Dr. Benedict 
emphasizes the consequences of the so- 
cial roles demanded of adolescents in 
various societies. For example, there is 
much torment felt by the Carrier 
Indian girls of British Columbia who 
enter the pubertal period. Three or 
four years of seclusion is imposed upon 
them by their society because they are 
believed to be threats to any person 
who so much as catches sight of them. 
In other words, they are sources of 
danger to themselves and all others. 
It takes little imagination to realize 
the torrential feelings of insecurity im- 
pressed on an adolescent Carrier 
Indian girl who must assume such a 
role. 

In direct contrast is the status of a 
girl in her menarche as a member of 
the Apache society. The priests them- 
selves kneel before such a girl to re- 
ceive her blessing. Old people and 
children visit her to be blessed and 
thereby cured of their illnesses. It is 
obvious that Apache female adolescents 
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would certainly feel more secure emo- 
tionally than the Carrier Indian girls 
because of their differential social roles. 

There are yet other societies where 
puberty brings no special change. Dr. 
Margaret Mead, in her Coming of Age 
in Samoa, writes of the peaceful period 
in which the puberty phase occurs. 
This stage is not marked by new ex- 
pectations, recognitions, or attitudes. 
In Samoa adolescence is simply ig- 
nored. 

With this background of adolescence 
in relatively simple societies, a vew of 
this stage of development in modern 
civilization may be presented. Dr. 
Robert Havighurst perceives adoles- 
cence in our society as a period in 
which certain developmental tasks must 
be accomplished. Some of these are 
accepting one’s physique and using it 
effectively; gaining emotional 
pendence of parents; choosing and 
preparing for an occupation: readying 
oneself for marriage and family life; 
and developing concepts of law, polli- 
tics, economics, geography, and human 
behavior. It is evident that these tasks 
present quite a challenge to the grow- 
ing youths of our society. An important 
question which must be answered is 
what should society do to help the 
adolescent accomplish these _ listed 
goals? 

Formal education—in other words, 
classroom experience—is only a partial 
answer to the solution of the adoles- 
cent’s problems. It is true that the teen- 
ager can achieve some understandings 
of human behavior in school. Through 
modern educational programs he may 
also learn to ready himself in some 
degree for economic independence, 
marriage, and for making contributions 
for civic welfare. However, the school 
program is inadequate. The religious 
organizations provide spiritual guid- 
ance, and the various youth organiza- 
tions, such as the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts, Y.M.C.A, Y.M.H.A., and young 


people’s clubs, also contribute a good 


share in giving direction to the lives 
of many adolescents. Nevertheless, 
there is much to be desired. Juvenile 
delinquency has risen such a great 
extent that 40 per cent more delin- 
quents are expected in 1960 than there 
were in 1952, according to a recent 
American Medical Association report. 
Criminality represents societal disor- 
ganization, and juvenile delinquency is 
starkly indicative of the moral and 
emotional disintegration of the youth 
in this society. 

Of course there are tremendous 
pressures placed on our youth because 
of the tense world situation. In addi- 
tion, fear of military service, fear of 
failure in school, fear of sexual ex- 
pression, and fear of losing one’s 
health are just a few among the many 
sources of worry in our teen-age 
population. But do not our adults have 
pressures on them as well? What makes 
them more capable of withstanding 


burden of worry more success- 


fully? This is an extremely difficult 
question to answer; however, it is the 
writer's contention that the social role 
of the adult as compared to the lack 
of one for the adolescent is a major 
contributing factor. 


The adult functions in a supervisory 
capacity in the family unit, earns the 
family livelihood, rears the children, 
exercises the voting privilege, belongs 
to a church, and holds membership in 
other social organizations of a recrea- 
tional or charitable Nature. The first 
three of the aforementioned are re- 
quired activities but all contribute 
to his raison d’etre. The adolescent, on 
the other hand, has only one re- 
quired role—that of attending school. 
He may join clubs but his social 
prestige does not necessarily de- 
pend on them. Moreover, he can sur- 
vive if he does not participate in any 
actvities because he is usually a mem- 
ber of a family unit in which he is 
regarded as a dependent. Yet he is not 
a child and generally desires more re- 
sponsibilty than he has held as a child. 
However, the family unit, outside of 
encouraging him to perform routine 
household duties, demands little from 
him. He finds himself in a peculiar 
position. He desires recognition, es 
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pecially through accomplishment, as 
his daydreams often indicate, but he 
has few activities to genuinely chal- 
lenge his abilities. In short, he needs 
a social role. It was just a short time 
ago that zoot-suiter black-shirt 


clubs were flourshing. These peer-con- 


structed organzations were associated 
with anti-social activites. They were 
frowned upon by the legal authorities 
and the public alike. Yet for these 
youngsters they satisfied their need for 
for a social role. This type of behavior 
is a signal for our society to act. It is 
time for our educational leaders to 
analyze the demands of the youth and 
the needs of society and to reach a 
workable solution. 

The writer offers the following sug- 
gestion as one means of constructing 
a social role for the adolescent. Our 
communities are extremely short of 
nursery school assistants, hospital or- 
derlies, orphanage assistants, settle 
ment house workers, and other aides 
in the social service area. Additional 
workers are needed for census taking, 
charitable fund drives, and other tasks 
of this type Adolescents are an excel- 


lent source of manpower for these 
fields and should be utilized for them. 
If the teen-agers of fourteen and over 
in each community were required to 
serve in one of these organizations from 
three to five hours a week, for moder- 
ate wages, much benefit would accrue 
to the community and the youth alike. 

The service could be under the di- 
rection of the schools, and the students 
would choose a different activity in 
which to participate each school term, 
just as they would select their sub- 
jects in the high school. A school official 
should be in charge of the operation, 


but many social service organizations | 


would be willing to provide the aid in 
working out the details for the various 
teen-age assignments. Of course, the 
activities which are selected should be 
within the realm of skills the adoles- 
cent possesses and care should be ob- 
served so that no adolescent is burden- 
ed with a job he cannot comfortably 
handle on the basis of his physical and 
emotional status. True, there would be 
much red tape in achieving the organ- 
ization of such a project, but the effects 
of a program of this nature should be 


The Individual Conference in 


Supervision 


JAMES J. JONES, Ed.D. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


The term “individual conference” 
refers to the discussion which takes 
place between a supervisor and a 
teacher whether formal or informal 
relative to some matter touching the 
common educational undertaking in 
which they are engaged. This confer- 
ence may be held by any supervisor— 
whether superintendent or principal or 
head of department or special staff 
member. An individual conference may 
take place on any occasion when the 
teacher is in need of counsel or help 
and the supervisor is able to furnish 
it. This type of conference is potentially 
of utmost value as a means of further- 
ing the professional competence of 
teachers. In addition this conference 
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affords opportunities for the superviser 
to serve his colleagues by sharing with 
them what he has learned out of his 
own training and experience. Most 
often these conferences will be held by 
the educational officer who is directly 
responsible for the supervision of in- 
struction by the teachers under his 
guidance. 

Purposes of Conference. The general 
purpose of the individual conferences 
is to guide teachers toward self-directed 
growth so they may become more effec- 
tive in improving the learning and con- 
duct of their pupils. The supervisor 
should consider himself a co-worker 
whose purpose is to stimulate the 
teachers so they will be eager to work 


well worth the effect. Each school 
system would need to work out its own 
program in line with the needs of the 
youth and its own community. 


The communities would benefit by 
having enough personnel to handle 
important social service demands. The 
youth would benefit by learning some- 
thing about work itself; developing 
facility in inter-personnel relations; 
acquiring specialized skills; and achiev- 
ing a healthy respect for the dignity of 
labor, particularly for non-commercial 
endeavors. But most important of all, 
adolscents would have a social role 
which gives them a raison d etre, keeps 
them helpfully occupied, and encour- 
ages a mature outlook. 
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together cooperatively in setting up 
goals objectives. Professional 
growth on the part of teachers is pos- 
sible only if they recognize its need 
and are convinced of the wisdom of 
plans which they have shared in mak- 
ing. 

Frequency and Length. The frequen- 
cy of the individual conference will be 
determined, to a large extent, by the 
amount of time available to the super- 
visor and the degree of success he en- 
joys in conducting the conference. The 
frequency of good conferences can sel- 
dom be often enough. On the other 
hand, poor conferences are worth very 
little, if anything. Every teacher, re- 
gardless of status, should be given at 
least two or three carefully prepared 
individual conferences every term. 
There is no scientific way of determin- 
ing how long a conference should be. 
Whatever the case, it seems reasonable 
to assume that the length should be 
determined by the nature of the prob- 
lem being discussed and the amount 
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of time available for both the teacher 
and the supervisor. 

Environment for the Conference. The 
environment of the conference will de- 
pend to a large measure upon the re- 
lationships that have already been es- 
tablished between the supervisor and 
the teacher. The teacher should not be 
handicapped by a strange or formal 
environment. It may be that early con- 
ferences should be held in the teacher's 
own classroom, where he can feel at 
home and speak more easily. Here the 
teacher can perceive that the conference 
concerns the children whom he teaches. 
After the teacher has learned that the 
supervisor is a co-worker rec- 
ognizes that his job is to assist teachers, 
the conference may be held at any 
place agreeable to both parties. If the 
conference is to be successful it should 
be held in quiet surroundings where 
there will be no interruptions. Rapport 
must be established and this depends 
upon putting the other person at ease. 


Book Reviews 


Dictionary of Spanish Literature. By 


Maxim Newark. New York: Philoso- 


phical Libaray, 1956, pp. 352. vii, 
$7.50. 


Designed specifically for the North 
American student of Spanish and 
(despite the restrictive nature of its 
title) Spanish American literature, this 
work, the author notes, treats only 
those subjects generally found in such 
manuals of literary history as Del Rio, 
Northup, Romera Navarro, Brennan, 
and L, A. Sanchez 


But while the author has for the 
student’s sake restricted the scope of 
his text, an examination of its contents 
shows that he has compressed within 
its bounds not only commentaries on 
authors, their works, anonymous mas 
terpieces, and literary movements, but 
entries covering philological and met- 
rical terms, text collections, periodi- 
cals, and source works, as well as the 
names of scholars in the field of His- 
panic literatures. 


This exhaustive treatment is com- 
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The Conference. Much of the success 
of a supervisor depends upon his abil- 
ity to have a good individual confer- 
ence. Ideally a supervisory-teacher con- 
ference should be held at a time con 
venient to both teacher and supervisor. 
Whatever the case the teacher should 
be able to see the supervisor when the 
teacher needs help. At the same time, 
the supervisor must be careful to 
avoid creating a dependency rela- 
tionship. The supervisor should be 
a good listner, Listening and under- 
likely 


said what is in 


are 
has 

own mind. When the supervisor is 
certain that the teacher has said all 
that he desires to say, he will summar- 
ize briefly what the teacher has said 


standing culy when a 


person his 


to indicate that he understands the 
point completely. Although he may 
disagree, the wise supervisor will not 
put a teacher too strongly on the de- 
fensive. Generally, a defensive mind 


is a closed mind, 


mendable and makes for completeness ; 
moreover, the conciseness and clarity 
with which the author presents his 
information the 
many virtues of his work. Yet, it is 
from this very attempt to compress 
within narrow limits a broad array 
of topics that certain sins of omission. 
irregularity, and superfluity emerge. 


constitutes one of 


To be sure, the inclusion of this or 
that scholar depends pretty much on 
the biographical data available: but 
American hispanists should include the 
names and contributions of Hayward 
Keniston, Imbert, A. 
Torres-Rioseco, Montesinos, 


Anderson 
J ose F. 


and Joaquin Casalduero. 


Again, the author’s purpose may 
have dictated the decision to omit cer- 
tain minor figures and contemporary 
writers. But the Spanish Americans 
Carrasquilla, Groussac, Almafuerte, 
Pombo, Usigli, Uslar Pietri, together 
with the peninsular contemporaries, 
Grau, Bergamin, Jarnes, Zunzunegui, 
Benitez de Castro. and Domenchina, 
would have enhanced the Dictionary’s 
inherent value and contributed to the 
attainment of the author’s aim. 


The supervisor who makes promises 
follow 


if he isto perform his duty and 


must be sure to through 


to maintain the confidence of teachers. 


Supervisors should not give teachers 
definite answers to problems concern- 
The 


of help for one child may not be 


ing disciplinary action. 


type 


a source of assistance for another. 
Teachers must be led to feel that they 
can seek help in their work without 
being rated poorly by the supervisor 
in such areas. At ne time should the 
teacher be led to believe that he is 
keeping the supervisor against his 


wishes. 


The major challenge to the super- 
visors is to develop teachers so they 
can help themselves. The greatest value 
of the conference lies in what the 
teacher has accepted and what he plans 
to do in the future to improve his 


teaching. 


On the other hand, it does not seem 
that the author exercised sufficient re- 
straint in the use of biographical in- 
formation. For example, two-thirds of 
the entry devoted to Joaquin Olmedo 
is pure biography: one of the four 
pages allotted to Cervantes narrates his 
picaresque life; and only slightly more 
than half the commentary on Ruben 
Dario Bio- 


graphies, historical facts. and other 


focuses on his poetry. 
peripheral data abound in histories of 
literature. Given the purpose and _na- 
ture of Mr. Newark’s Dictionary, this 
reviewer feels that such facts, unless 
absolutely necessary for the under- 
standing of a work of art, should be 
held to a minimum—the play is still 
the thing. 


Obviously the 
trifling weaknesses, since they have 


foregoing are but 


but little effect upon the contents of 
the Dictionary as such. However, in 
the area of literary movements, the 
work suffers more serious lapses, for 
it is here that the author has been at 


once inconsistent and incomplete. 


In view of the re-evaluation of the 
Baroque in the recent past, both as a 
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cultural era and an artistic form, Mr. 
Newmark’s commentary is not satis- 
factory. Not only are his remarks 
critically anemic, but they still retain 
traits of that denigrative attitude which 
once saw in the Baroque not a par- 
ticular concept or view of reality, nor 
the Baroque man’s way of interpreting 
and expressing that vision artistically, 
but merely the affectations, exaggera- 
tions, and evils of a decadent era. 

It is also unfortunate that Mr. New- 
mark did not summarize the main 
cultural and literary characteristics of 
the Middle Ages under one heading. 
Even more unfortunate has been his 
failure to discuss baroque, neoclassical, 
romantic, realistic, and naturalistic 
tendencies in Spanish American litera- 
ture in relation to and as extensions 
of their foreign counterparts. Each of 
these periods demands a special entry 
whose contents (to suggest a method 
employed by the author himself) would 
encompass and correlate all pertinent 
information presented elsewhere in the 
Dictionary. Admittedly, literary and 
artistic movements create thorny pro- 
blems in a work of this nature and 
scope; nevertheless, there is no reason 
why Mr. Newmark’s commentaries on 
all periods should not be of the same 
analytical thoroughness as those on the 
Renaissance, Romanticism, or modern- 
ismo. 

Since it is virtually impossible to 
enumerate, much more to characterize, 
the commendable qualities of hundreds 
of different entries, the faults adduced 
loom much larger in isolation than in 
context; in proper persepective, they 
neither detract from nor mar irrepa- 
rably the Dictionary’s reliability or its 
value as a student's reference work. 
Besides, many of its shortcomings are 
counterbalanced by the author’s ac- 
curacy and objectivity; others are 
corrected by a thorough system of 
cross-references; and still others are 
absorbed by a running bibliography 
whose presence alone places in the 
student’s hands both a key and a guide 
to a vast province of human experience. 

Joseph T. Castagno 

Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages 

Indiana State Teachers College 
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Effective Teaching in Secondary 
Schools. By William M. Alexander and 
Paul M. Halverson. New York: Rine- 
hart and Company, Inc., 1956, pp. 
564 xi. 


This book is “intended to be used as 
a textbook in courses in methods of 
secondary teaching and as a reference 
for all teachers in junior and senior 
high schools who are interested in 
study and improvement of their work.” 

The emphasis throughout the book 
is on broad general method rather 
than on specific technique and on 
learning more than on teaching. 

Part I is concerned with the nature 
of effective teaching and some of the 
critical factors involved. It attempts to 
give the theoretical background for the 
rest of the book. The scientific method 
of thinking is considered as the best 
way of learning; consequently, the pro- 
blem-solving approach is advocated as 
the most desirable method of teaching. 

The following list of characteristics 
of good teaching illustrates the authors’ 
point of view: 

1. The maintenance of an atmos- 
phere, social and physical, in the 
classroom which stimulates and 
encourages problem-solving act- 
ivity. 

2. The functioning of the teacher as 
a guide and helper rather than as 
a taskmaster and dictator. 

3. The encouragement of friendly 
and efficient sharing and coopera- 
tion in all phases of classroom 
activity. 

4. The use, so far as feasible, of 
pupils’ own motives as guides in 
the selection of learning goals 
and experiences. 

5. Careful understanding of and at- 
tention to the needs of individual 
learners. 

6. Patterns of group organization 
which utilize fully group influ- 
ences on learning. 

7. The use of evaluative processes 
and devices to help learners make 
optimum progress. 

8. Emphasis on and respect for ac- 
complishment in the acquisition 
of understandings and skills need- 
ed by learners in solving pro- 


blems attacked in learning situa- 
tions, 

9. Adequate and definite plans and 
resources for instruction which 
insure desirable learning exper- 
iences and permit flexibility in 
the classroom development of 
plans. 

10. Use of an experimental approach 
that continually seeks better pro- 
cedures and also evidence regard- 
ing the effectiveness of procedures 
tried. 


Parts II and III suggest ways of or- 
ganizing the classroom as a “learning 
laboratory,’ with emphasis on group 
activities, including ways of planning 
instruction cooperatively with pupils 
and ways of workng with groups with- 
in the classroom. : 

Although the major emphasis 
throughout the book is on how to or- 
ganize and carry out cooperative group 
activities, Part IV considers such pro- 
blems as how to identify the character- 
isics of individual learners, how to 
provide directly for individual differ- 
ences, and how to evaluate the progress 
of individual learners. 

Part V discusses the teacher’s role 
in planning his total instructional pro- 
gram, his day to day planning, and 
improving instruction. 

Numerous case studies and detailed 
examples add to the book’s readability, 
although in a few cases they seem 
superfluous. Each chapter is followed 
by an appropriate and well annotated 
bibliography. The appendix contains a 
list of films, film strips, and recordings 
which illustrate and explain secondary 
teaching methods. In a few places the 
authors seem somewhat dogmatic in 
making a case for their version of 
teaching acording to the “scientific 
method.” Group dynamics and coopera- 
tive group activities are somewhat 
overemphasized at the expense of other 
desirable learning procedures. How- 
ever, the book should be useful as a 
textbook or as a reference, particularly 
for experienced high school teachers. 


Byron L. Westfall 
Professor of Education 
Indiana State Teachers College 
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